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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


Balancing the Risks in Nuclear Testing 


We welcome the decision of President Eisenhower 
to accept under certain conditions the Soviet pro- 
posal for a ban on nuclear tests that can be de- 
tected together with a moratorium on those tests 
that cannot yet be detected. This is a fine exam- 
ple of Presidential leadership, and it is similar in 
spirit to several other decisions made by the Presi- 
dent against the advice of some of his advisers in 
the hope of reducing the danger of war. Another 
example was his rejection of direct involvement 
in the war in Indochina. 

The President’s decision is a sign of a change 
in the climate and of a change in emphasis in pol- 
icy. A few years ago, the Government and the na- 
tion were preoccupied solely with the risk that com- 
munism might gain some advantage in the Cold 
War. There was no direct concern about the risk 
of war. This was in part because of the general 
assumption that the surest way to prevent war was 
to have strength enough to deter Russian aggres- 
sion. 


But it is slowly coming to be realized that there 
is a risk of war in the continuation of the un- 
controlled arms race. This makes it necessary to 
speak of balancing risks. Almost overnight the idea 
of weighing the risks on both sides has become a 
commonplace. This will prove to be of great im- 
portance when there is negotiation over inspection 
because the risk that inspection will not be one 
hundred per cent effective will have to be weighed 


against the risk of allowing the arms race to go on 
without control. 

Another change is taking place at the same time. 
The widespread view that nothing can be done 
about disarmament until progress has been made 
in settling the political problems that cause the 
original tension and insecurity has been challenged. 
There is also emphasis now upon the extent to 
which armaments are themselves a cause of ten- 
sion and insecurity. 

The special problem of dealing with the Com- 
munist nations makes agreement about anything 
a step forward. Agreement about policing a test 
ban will not only provide experience for the po- 
licing of disarmament, but will also show how far 
it is possible to go in arriving at the minimum of 
mutual trust that is supported by the self-interest 
of both sides. The resources for mutual trust as a 
subjective matter are at present nonexistent, but 
experiments in working together in an area where 
the main sanction is a common interest might 
create the beginnings of such resources. A program 
of mutual inspection might have a by-product in 
the reduction of Russia’s neurotic preoccupation 
with secrecy. 

One significant event in the development of 
thought on this subject was a letter from Prof. 
Hans Morgenthau, a recent contributor to this 
journal, in The New York Times (Feb. 23). Prof. 
Morgenthau is the ablest and most influential po- 
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litical realist among the experts on foreign policy. 
He wrote to call attention to an earlier concession 
by the Soviet Union on the problems of a test ban 
and urged a favorable response by our Government 
to that concession. He said that “if the United 
States and the Soviet Union cannot agree on this, 
they will not be able to agree on anything else in 
this field.” 

The main burden of Prof. Morgenthau’s letter 
was his strong statement that “if the nuclear ar- 
maments race cannot be brought under control be- 
fore any number of nations will have nuclear weap- 
ons, only a miracle will save mankind.” He added, 
“We are standing, therefore, at a turning point 
in the history of the world. If we fail here, we 
have in all likelihood sealed our and mankind's 
doom, and the only issue remaining to be settled 
will be how and when we shall be doomed.” The 
most hopeful words in the letter were to the effect 
that the Russians know this and may now be will- 
ing to make concessions because they want to sur- 
vive. 

We call Prof. Morgenthau to witness because of 
his characteristic caution, because he has never 
been open to the suspicion of being soft on the 
Russians, of exaggerating the novelty of our his- 
torical situation, or of crypto-pacifism. 

Although the President’s decision enables the 
negotiations for a test ban to proceed, the debate 
on this issue will continue for a long time with, 
perhaps, its final stage in the Senate if an agree- 
ment is signed. During the public debate we can 
expect the Atomic Energy Commission, and espe- 
cially Dr. Teller, to keep arguing for the continua- 
tion of tests. We can expect suspicion to be at- 
tached to all inspection arrangements, but the 
deepest difference will be over whether, inspection 
or no inspection, testing is necessary to perfect our 
small nuclear weapons. 

Great issues usually have technical aspects that 
are not understood by those who must make the 
decisions, but in this case the difficulty is even 
more pronounced. When the experts are divided 
on the technical issues, as they are in this case, the 
layman can have greater confidence in weighing 
the political and human aspects of the question. 
In this context we say that, as of now, the over- 
riding consideration should be the need of taking 
a step toward the control of the arms race. 

}. cS. 


NO ROOM IN THE FORUM 


T WOULD be easy to say that we thought those 

fights were over. The fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy seems like a distant memory. The days 
of the social gospel seem dead and gone. To hear 
again the claim that the church’s chief function 
is the cultivation of individual piety and the ig- 
noring of social responsibility seems like listening 
to an echo in an empty room. 

Yet, here they are again. Growing out of the 
charges against the National Council of Churches 
that have recently been given circulation by certain 
publications of the United States Air Force, the old 
controversies have been stirred up, and it has come 
as something of a shock to realize the intensity of 
feeling that still exists in this area. 

We commend to your reading John Wicklein’s 
account of this struggle in The New York Times 
of March 28. His travels and interviews produced 
the thesis that the Protestant church is being rocked 
by a power struggle in which certain extremely 
conservative forces, with money, are determined to 
check and restrain the use of the pulpit for political 
and social comment. 

It is hard to see the historical reason for this 
renascence of political and theological conservatism. 
One looks in vain for domestic social crises of suffi- 
cient intensity to polarize this issue. Real debate 
is produced from real tensions in the society, and 
it is hard to put the finger on just what is the cur- 
rent point of tension. 

Is it possible that these noises can be explained 
by the fact that they do not stem from any great 
restlessness in the society? For example, it is almost 
impossible in the political arena to find response 
for the kind of 18th century conservatism that these 
forces represent. They are virtually denied political 
representation. A candidate from either party who 
argues property values ahead of human values, who 
believes in taking government out of its regulatory 
and welfare-guarding rules, who shows any alarm 
at progressive social change, is a candidate who 
does not get elected. 

Precisely because the American consensus has 
left these persons behind, their voices have taken 
on stridence and have sought forums for expres- 
sion in the church, the armed forces and other 
somewhat sheltered places. The public forum will 
no longer listen. 
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One of the reasons the recent steel strike hung 
checkmated so long was related to this same phe- 
nomenon of regression. Steel knew it could not look 
to government (and beyond it to the consent of 
the people) for the favored position it really want- 
ed. It knew that it had to lock horns with the 
union and fight to the finish. Labor knew that the 
force against it was essentially union-busting and 
retrogressive; hence its adamant stand. 

There exist pockets of extreme conservatism in 
our society, and they have a hard time finding a 
receptive audience. The charge of pro-communism 
against the National Council is really subterfuge; 
it is the cover for a fear of something far less than 
communism. The leftward drifting of the whole 
temper of America—in race, economics, the use of 
government, taxation—is the real fear. The effort 
to normalize some kind of pietistic theology is 
better seen as the rationalization of a reactionary 
political and social ideology. 


R. T. B. 


CHESSMAN AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


HE ISSUE of capital punishment has been 
T raised again in dramatic fashion by the 
Chessman case. The fact that the case has dragged 
on so long is shockingly cruel; yet it also indicates 
the degree to which American law leans over back- 
wards to give the accused the benefit of the doubt. 

The case itself is one on which it is difficult to 
take a stand, because there are so many compli- 
cated elements involved. The death of the court 
recorder and the dubious reconstruction of the 
trial record make it difficult to see why Chessman 
was not granted another trial. Yet several courts, 
including the United States Supreme Court, re- 
jected this strange situation as a basis for an appeal. 

We honor the conscience of Governor Brown in 
his final attempt to discover a loophole that would 
enable him to prevent the execution, but we doubt 
that the use of the President’s trip to Latin Amer- 
ica was a wise basis for his action. And what could 
be worse now in that context than the execution 
of Chessman after the President is safely home? We 
hope something will happen to prevent the exe- 
cution, but have no idea what this might be. Per- 
haps the 4 to 3 vote of the highest California Court 
may be altered, if one of the four finally rebels at 
putting a man to death on the basis of such a slen- 
der majority. 
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There are many things to be said against capital 
punishment, and they are now being said with great 
power. The Chessman case reduces the whole proc- 
ess by which the state moves to take a man’s life 
to a grim absurdity. When there is the least un- 
certainty concerning the guilt of the accused or the 
fairness of the procedure or the fitness of the death 
penalty where it is prescribed—an issue involved 
in this case—the killing of a man by the state is 
itself a horrible crime. 

The Chessman case has highlighted the oppor- 
tunities for defense that American law offers to 
the condemned man, but it has also brought out 
the fact that these may cause serious injustice. 
Chessman has been saved until now by his own 
extraordinary ability, but most often a man needs 
good connections or the money to pay competent 
lawyers. The facts uncovered concerning the in- 
direct racial and social discriminations in the ap- 
plication of the death penalty are enough in them- 
selves to prompt its abolition. 

So much has been said about this subject that 
our only comment. is to quote a statement from 
a secular source that would not be expected to be 
sentimental on such an issue. On March 27, The 
New York Herald Tribune said in an editorial: 

“Capital punishment creates a crisis of consci- 
ence, for many consider it a moral evil. It debases 
the community without protecting it. Its macabre 
drama makes heroes of hoodlums and martyrs of 
murderers. It introduces into our judicial system 
a brutal element of planned savagery.” 

J. C. B. 
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Is Indian Democracy Outgrowing Nehru? 


ANDIT Jawaharlal Nehru has often been criti- 

cized as the one serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a real opposition to the Congress Party 
in India. The late Dr. John Mathai, a former 
Finance Minister, thought that Nehru’s leadership 
invested the Congress Party with the halo of a 
national movement even after independence and 
advised Nehru to get out of it to facilitate the 
development of healthy party politics. 

Jai Prakash Narain, formerly of the Praja So- 
cialist Party and now of the Gandhi-principled 
Sarvodaya Movement, has also been asking the 
Prime Minister to help the growth of political 
opposition in the country. No doubt Narain is 
inconsistent in his approach, for he has been simul- 
taneously advocating a non-party national govern- 
ment. Nehru has rejected this and similar advice 
as being artificial. He has always insisted that he 
could best help the emergence of an opposition 
by maintaining an atmosphere of political freedom 
in which such emergence was possible. Nehru has 
proved right. 

The year of 1959, however, saw the emergence 
of widespread challenges to the assumptions and 
policies that, under the leadership of Nehru, the 
country has almost taken for granted in post- 
independence India. In part it is the impact of 
certain events on the political mind of the people 
that has produced this result. But it has helped 
the development of nationwide critical review of 
some of Nehru’s political presuppositions and his 
favorite domestic and foreign policies. 

In certain matters Nehru has been prepared to 
learn the lessons of realism along with his people, 
to review his policies himself and make changes. 
But this has its limits. It is natural, therefore, 
that in the wake of such a development the Swat- 
antra Party has emerged as a democratic, as dif- 
ferentiated from communal (religious and caste 
groups) and Communist, opposition to give voice 
to the growing criticism of the basic goals and 
methods of the present Government. 

Are these signs that Indian democracy has 
reached a certain stage of maturity? One hopes they 
are. Let me mention three issues around which the 
debate on political assumptions is becoming a 
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reality in the country: foreign policy, the attitude 
towards domestic communism, and the develop- 
ment of an adequate conservative opposition. 


A Matter of Debate 


India’s policy in international affairs has had 
two main elements: non-alignment of the nation 
in Big Power military blocs; and Panchsheel, in- 
volving relations between nations based on “mu- 
tual respect for each other’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty, non-aggression, non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs for any reason of 
an economic, political or ideological character, 
equality and mutual benefit and peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 

India has considered this policy to be in the best 
interest of the peace of the world. It was also 
dictated by India’s need to find the political sta- 
bility and economic resources for her national 
development. Indeed, the principles of Panchsheel 
were formulated in a treaty of friendship with 
China in which both countries agreed to accept 
each other’s integrity, and China promised to re- 
spect the autonomy of Tibet in return for India’s 
recognition of Chinese sovereignty over it. 

Until recently, India’s foreign policy has been 
taken for granted and supported by the people. 
For, like Bhave’s Sarvodaya, Nehru’s Panchsheel 
has been recognized as an extension of Gandhism, 
which has roots in the indigenous religious and 
cultural traditions of the country. With the setback 
Panchsheel has suffered through Chinese action 
in Tibet and her incursion into our northern 
territory, India’s foreign policy has become a mat- 
ter of debate. As Pandit Kunzru, an elder states- 
man in the Parliament, has stated, it is in the 
“melting pot.” 

Of course the thaw in the Cold War between 
the Big Powers at the world level and the aid 
of both Russia and America in India’s national 
development are arguments in favor of the present 
policy. For this reason most Indians have favored 
a reaffirmation of the policies of non-alignment 
and Panchsheel. But the Chinese threat has given 
India a lesson in realism. Now many Indians are 
also asking for a realistic appraisal of the moral 
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and practical limitations of these policies and of 
the conditions in which they will be pursued 
or modified in the modern world. 


India’s foreign policy has now been challenged 
at several points. (1) The demand for greater 
discrimination between the two power-blocs. As 
one study group has put it: “Our adherence to 
the three underlying principles of non-alignment, 
co-existence and Panchsheel, as though they were 
dogmas of political faith, might lead us to re- 
gard different ideological systems as equal in mor- 
al content.” The statement continues: 


In contrast to the habit of some countries 
in the Western bloc, India refuses to divide 
the world sharply into the Communist and 
the “free world,” equating them respectively 
with dictatorship and freedom and to judge 
all international issues on that basis. This 
refusal may appear to be consistent with 
the policy of non-alignment and of being 
realistic because the anti-communist bloc is 
not made entirely of free democratic nations. 
But it can make us minimize the dangers 
of communism and lose sight of the values 
of democracy. This may strengthen, and al- 
ready to some extent has strengthened, the 
belief prevalent among certain sections of 
the intelligentsia that there is no moral choice 
to be made between the two systems. This 
situation is fraught with certain dangers in 
a country which is only beginning to prac- 
tice democracy. 


(2) Greater recognition by India of the positive 
role of military power in the defense of democracy 
and national integrity against communism. Indian 
policies have consistently maintained three things: 
(a) Economic and social development of under- 
developed countries is the first line of their de- 
fense against communism; therefore economic aid 
should have first priority in the relation of the 
West to Asia. (b) Military pacts of Big Powers 
with weaker nations in Asia bring more _insta- 
bility than stability to the region and create in 
the Asian nations involved in the pact a climate 
of dependence that is not conducive to the con- 
solidation of political democracy or to the progress 
of economic self-development. (c) Continuation of 
the nuclear arms race is a peril to world peace, 
and weaker nations can better play a part to bring 
about a reduction of tensions if they are not align- 
ed with military blocs. 


A New Openness 


Even today few question these affirmations. In- 
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deed, when President Eisenhower visited India re- 
cently, the people noted with satisfaction his grow- 
ing appreciation of them in his various speeches. 
But equally, he wanted India to appreciate the 
situation that made military preparedness a tragic 
necessity in the modern world in the face of “the 
aggressive intention of an alien philosophy backed 
by military might.” “Faced by this fact,” he con- 
tinued in his speech to the Indian Parliament, 
“we in America have felt it necessary to make 
clear our own determination to resist aggression 
through the provision of adequate armed forces. 
They serve not only ourselves but those of our 
friends and allies, who like us have perceived 
this danger. But they so serve for defensive pur- 
pose only.” America fought in Korea “that  suc- 
cessful aggression might not come to pass.” 

Elsewhere he spoke of the two horns of the di- 
lemma of power that must be seen together: 
“Weakness in arms often invites aggression or 
subversion or externally manipulated revolution. 
Fear inspired in others by the increasingly mili- 
tary strength of one nation spurs them to con- 
centrate still more of their resources on weapons 
and warlike measures. The arms race becomes more 
universal.” Chinese aggressiveness has produced in 
India the mood to listen to these words with great- 
er understanding. 

What are the implications of this new under- 
standing in terms of India’s foreign policy? It is 
too early to tell. No volume of responsible pub- 
lic opinion in India has advocated full-scale mili- 
tary preparation or military alliance with the Unit- 
ed States. Everyone knows that besides reducing 
resources for constructive purposes, it will create 
a psychosis injurious to that national development 
which is the first line of defense. Therefore the 
people have given their blessing to Nehru, who is 
straining every nerve to settle the problem with 
China amicably with a view to justify Panchsheel 
as practical policy. 

Meanwhile, however, the conservative Swatantra 
Party has come out with its draft policy statement 
giving voice to the feeling of a segment of the 
Indian people. It says that “while our territorial 
integrity has been violated and our soil occupied 
by a Communist power, the concept of non-align- 
ment has little meaning.” It asks for two measures 
to ensure greater national security: “the settling 
of outstanding issues with Pakistan and serious 
consideration of the offer made by Pakistan for 
collaboration in the defense of the subcontinent; 
and collaboration with the countries of south and 





southeast Asia with a view to conceiving measures 
for the security of the region.” 


It is clear that if the Chinese continue to stay 
in our territory in the north, Nehru himself may 
be compelled to revise his policy to pave the way 
for greater military preparedness against Chinese 
aggression. Meanwhile the people are hoping that 
something will come out of the Nehru-Chou meet- 
ing due to be held this month, because it takes 
place with the goodwill of Khrushchev and within 
the framework of the thaw in the Cold War. 


(3) Another challenge has come as the questions 
of the relation between morality and power politics 
have been raised at the levels of the philosophical 
and religious foundations of political life. Indi- 
genous religious motifs have been combined with 
certain other motifs characteristic of the modern 
age in the formulation of India’s foreign policy. 
Says J. G. Arapura: “As Gandhi tried a moral 
integration of these, our policymakers have tried 
to effect an integration that is partly moral and 
partly pragmatic. Both the moral and pragmatic 
are here very weak. We need a higher and better 
reintegration that is at once strongly moral and 
strongly pragmatic.” 


Nehru's Domestic Problems 


Having reviewed some of the major challenges 
to Prime Minister Nehru’s foreign policy, I would 
like to turn now to some of the domestic problems 
confronting him and the Indian people. 


In A Study of Nehru, a symposium published 
by The Times of India on the occasion of Nehru’s 
seventieth birthday, Asoka Mehta, the chairman 
of the Praja Socialist Party praises Nehru as “un- 
doubtedly Asia’s outstanding democrat.” Nehru 
and his “charismatic leadership” have provided 
“the anchorage for stabilizing democracy in India.” 
Mehta, however, goes on to point out one weak- 
ness in his ideological assumptions. He says: 


Nehru has always thought of himself as not 
only a socialist but a “leftist.” His thinking 
has been deeply influenced by the experience 
and understanding he encountered in the 
Twenties and Thirties. In this he has never 
been able to shake himself free of the assump- 
tion that the Communists are a part of the 
Left. The fundamentally anti-democratic 
character of the Communists, Nehru has been 
reluctant to recognize. What is integral, he 
prefers to view as an aberration. Deep in 
him is the suspicion of the Right—he con- 
tinues to view the main threat to democracy 


from fascist forces. ‘That the Communists have 
achieved a new position of power in the last 
decade and that the principal threat to de- 
mocracy in many countries of Asia comes to- 
day mainly from them is not acknowledged 
by him. He believes that he can tame the 
Communists by goodwill, an illusion he 
would never entertain about the fascists and 
the communalists. Towards the Communists 
he has an instinctive indulgence that has 
weakened the defenses of democracy particu- 
larly in his own party. In the result, an indul- 
gent attitude towards the Communists is 
deemed to be a mark of the progressive, of 
being loyal to the legacy of Nehru. It is con- 
veniently forgotten that today within the 
fold of socialism the world over the da out- 
rance fight is between the Communists and 
the democrats (p. 294-295). 


The hope of taming the Communists has been 
widespread in India. U. N. Dhebar, former Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress, in analyzing 
the character of the Indian intelligentsia, has re- 
cently pointed to their illusions in this regard and 
their inability to discriminate between democracy 
and communism. 

Events in Kerala have been the beginning of a 
more realistic understanding of communism. For 
the Communist rule in Kerala has shown beyond 
doubt that Communists, even within a democratic 
setup, conceive the state as an instrument for wag- 
ing the class-struggle and their party as the sole 
organ of the people. These ideas are integral to 
the Communist philosophy, and Kerala has proved 
that they are destructive of the democratic concepts 
of the common good, the rule of law and the dis- 
tinction between the party and the state. The les- 
son: under present Indian conditions it may be 
right to give the Communists the rights of opposi- 
tion but it is dangerous for the people to elect 
them to power. 

The relation between traditional communal struc- 
tures and politics in India also raises very difficult 
problems for democracy. India has seen the worst 
effects of Hindu and Moslem communalism. Poli- 
tical parties based on the self-interest of religious 
and caste communities are rightly condemned in 
the name of democratic freedom and national uni- 
ty. At the same time, the social life of men and 
women in our country is lived in organized reli- 
gious-cum-caste communities that exert a great deal 
of collective influence on the political decisions in- 
dividuals make. Inevitably, therefore, the secular 
political parties get related with religious and caste 
communities. But Indian political leaders have re- 
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fused to recognize consciously the necessity of this 
relation, on the easy assumption that political con- 
cerns of traditional “communities” are always reac- 
tionary. The result is that the real relation of secu- 
lar political parties to communal forces is hidden 
and goes unexamined. 

Kerala events have helped to unmask the fact 
that all secular political parties, including the 
Communists, have communal forces aligned with 
them. The mass upsurge of the people against the 
Communist rule, which led to new elections and 
the victory of the united front of the Congress Par- 
ty, the Praja Socialists and the Muslim League over 
the Communists, had the solid backing of several 
organized “communities,” especially Christians, 
Hindu Nairs and Muslims. This has helped to 
make clear that the unity of religious and social 
groups fighting for their legitimate interests need 
not always have the character of “reactionary com- 
munalism’’; such unity may take place on the basis 
of their recognition of a common good transcend- 
ing their separate interests and may help rather 
than hinder the evolution of an effective non-com- 
munal secular politics and strengthen democracy. 

Ideologically both these lessons are important for 
the future of democracy in India. The images of 
communism as a “progressive” force and of every 
action of traditional communities as “invariably re- 
actionary” die hard in a country that is deeply 
conscious of the evils of poverty, caste and religious 
communalism. But, to a certain extent, Kerala 
events have helped to correct the false images and 
may result in developing greater political discern- 
ment among the people of India. 


The Case for Conservatism 


The Swatantra Party has emerged as a new con- 
servative party in India. It has launched its attack 
on some basic policies of the nation, policies on 
which there has been general agreement so far 
among the different political parties of the country. 
First, it has challenged the ideal of the welfare 
state, based on a mixed economy in which the state 
has a very large control of economic life, in the 
name of what the new party calls “socially regulat- 
ed free enterprise.” Secondly, it has demanded “the 
disbanding of the National Planning Commission.” 
Thirdly, it is opposed to the Congress Party policy 
of revolutionizing the traditional agrarian pattern 
of the country and especially opposes “cooperative 
joint-farming.” 

Quite apart from whether one agrees with the 
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Swatantra Party on these three crucial issues, all 
the democrats in India welcome the party’s com- 
ing into being. Until now, with anti-democratic 
communalism as the only expression of conserva- 
tism, the political debate between democracy and 
communism has dominated the scene, and it has 
led the democrats perhaps too far in the direction 
of socialism to meet the Communist challenge. The 
case of democratic conservatism was never properly 
presented or heard in India. 

Also, with the Socialist parties weak and unable 
to be an effective opposition, the Communists have 
come up as the main alternative to the Congress. 
This is dangerous. If, however, the Swatantra Par- 
ty becomes strong, the forces of democratic socialism 
are likely to coalesce and two strong democratic 
parties will emerge, giving Indian democracy great- 
er health. 

Further, the challenge of the new party is likely 
to make the debate on crucial national issues more 
real, resulting in better political education of the 
people who will be able to make their choices more 
intelligently. All this should aid Indian growth to 
greater maturity. 

The debate between free enterprise and state 
planning and controls is a dead issue in the West. 
Even capitalist America has accepted a measure of 
state initiative in economic life, and the Western 
Socialists acknowledge the political perils of total 
nationalization and the economic importance of 
the free sector. Also, most competent economists 
have seen, purely from a practical angle, the need 
of a greater role for state initiative in the under- 
developed countries than in the more developed. 

The Kaula Lumpur Assembly of the East Asia 
Christian Conference says: 


The primary task in Asia is to secure free- 
dom from want through responsible economic 
planning, without which the growth of the in- 
stitutions of democracy will be _ seriously 
threatened....It is recognized by competent 
economists in Asia and elsewhere that econo- 
mic development in the countries of East Asia 
involves planning by the state, implementa- 
tion and control of this planning, the forma- 
tion of new industries through government 
initiative and, at the same time, the stimula- 
tion of the cooperative movement on a wide 
scale. . . . Several Asian nations have defined 
their goal in economic life as socialism or the 
socialist pattern of society. This method of 
economic development is based primarily on 
practical rather than ideological considera- 
tions. In all these countries the state plans for 
development recognize the important role for 
private enterprise. But the magnitude of the 





socio-economic development required in Asia 
today is so vast and pressingly urgent that it 
is impractical to rely primarily on private en- 
terprise operating within the framework of 
the free market system. 

The practical and moral problems of carry- 
ing out a planned social and economic devel- 
opment program cannot be overlooked. Our 
Christian view of man and society requires us 
to call attention to the dangers of government 
bureaucracy coupled with the accumulation of 
power, the growth of an attitude which con- 
siders that man is a unit in a mass society. 


In such a situation, in asking for the scrapping of 
the National Planning Commission, the Swatantra 
Party is taking a stand that is ideologically irrele- 
vant and practically unrealistic. It would be wast- 
ing its energies on an unreal issue. Instead, “the 
concrete issues,” in India as elsewhere, concern 
“the newly evolving forms of economic organiza- 
tion and the relative roles of the state, organized 
groups and private enterprise” and the way in 
which action by the state and organized groups as 
well as private enterprise can be made responsible 
and conducive to political democracy and social 
justice. 

A conservative party can play a real role by cor- 
recting the tendencies to totalitarianism inherent in 
any planned development and by making their 
case for sufficient room for responsible voluntary 
enterprise. Let us hope that the Swatantra Party 
will be led from the unreal to the real in its poli- 
cies. 

There is also a contradiction in the Swatantra 
Party’s policies when it demands the creation of 
conditions conducive to free capitalist enterprise, 
on the one hand, and opposes a radical transforma- 
tion of the traditional agrarian pattern of life on 
the other. I am not talking about its opposition to 
the concrete Congress policy of cooperative joint- 
farming. There is room for debate here from either 
the point of view of economic productivity or poli- 
tical democracy. But, on the whole, the statement 
of C. Rajagopalachari has given the impression 
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that the party is opposed to any radical change 
in the structure of the traditional joint-family and 
farming by joint-family units. When one considers 
that joint-family, caste and the static agrarian econ- 
omy all go together, it is difficult to see how the 
defense of the traditional agrarian pattern will help 
economic development. 

Changes in the traditional structures are neces- 
sary whether we want a capitalist or a socialist pat- 
tern of economic development in India. Perhaps 
the Swatantra Party reflects the contradiction be- 
tween M. R. Masani’s laissez faire ideas and Raja- 
gopalachari’s traditionalism. No doubt, they are 
both opposed to Nehru and his policies. But that 
is not enough for the development of a democratic 
conservative party that can contribute what is 
needed to Indian democracy. The Swatantra Party 
has caught the imagination of a good section of 
liberal conservative forces, but it needs to give a 
healthier definition of liberal conservatism than 
it has done so far if it is to be a constructive force 
in Indian political life. 

Pandit Nehru’s charismatic leadership shall con- 
tinue to provide the stabilizing force for Indian 
democracy. But Indian democracy has to attain 
more maturity by outgrowing at least some of Neh- 
ru’s ideas rooted in liberal secular socialism and 
Gandhian moralism. 
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